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CRANMSPLANSCBDs 
THE THRER VISITS. 


FROM AN ENGLISH, JOURNAL. 

And so, Mordaunt, you deny to woman any 
other influence than that resulting from her grace 
and gentleness, and feminine delicacy, and think 
all man’s noblest powers of action have no cor. 
responding existence in her, that they are in no 
way dependent upon her for stimulus, or strength- 
ened by her example! You have often said you 
would give much to be able to lose the sense of 
your own misfortunes in active usefulness for 
others,—in having the power to rouse yoursel| 
from a mood of gloomy abstraction into some 
positive reality which had the pleasure of another 
for its object. You have told me to let you into 
the secret of this, and I now will, and confess 
that my first teacher, my constant prompter, the 
being to whom I owe all the resolution to con. 
tinue to find the good to do, rather than lameni 
over the evil done; to whose precepts I have re. 
ferred for guidance inthe many difficulties tha: 
have beset me, and whose example I regard as 
one of the noblest triumphs philanthropy can re- 
cord, was—a woman! Do not be disappointed, 
nor expect to hear of one with whose name the 
world is familiar. She was so circumstanced as 
to be entirely removed from public life, so that 
her energies were not called into public useful- 
ness. You must remember that the hitherto pre- 
scribed system for the education of woman has 
prevented the advantage of chat wider scope for 
the intellect to range in, which gives so unequal 
anadvantage to man. Had it been otherwise, 
she might, with her organizing mind, have assist- 
ed in counselling the counsellors of an empire, 
and have helped to promote the well being ofa 
whole nation, as easily as she did that of a vil 
Jage. You smile, and you will perhaps smile yet 
more at the simplicity of her history, but listen 
patiently; I have hopes of you yet as a convert, 
for you look resolutely determined not to change 
your opinion,—a sure sign that there is a little 
prejudice mixed up with your supposed good 
reasons, and prejudice is such a sorry hack, when 
matched by the side of truth, that it is sure to 
break down in the end. 

You remember the avenue behind the old house, 
and the narrow lane that separated it from the 
wood beyond. A few paces along that lane, to 
the right, was a small cottage, surrounded by a 
garden, scooped out of the wood, which formed 
a back-ground to the enclosure. It had formerly 
been a gamekeeper’s lodge, but, on my father’s 
coming to the estate, he preferred permitting a 
little poaching to having the pain of much prose- 
cuting, so the cottage for some time remained 
empty. . It was.a pretty place, even in the midst 
of all its disorder, with its thatched roof and rustic 
porch, and pillars of rough wood, to which the 
ivy and honeysuckle clung in the wildest profu. 
sion; and casement windows, and larch trees 
hanging their green festoons all round it, and a 
slope on one side down to arunning stream: but 














the thatch had become worn, and the ivy had 
played all sorts of pranks, and was smothering 
the poor honeysuckle, and the windows were 
broken, and the slope, that should have been like 
velvet, was all rough with knotty tufts of coarse 
grass, and the little stream so choked with leaves 
and dirt, that it had lost even the power to mur. 
mur. I used to wander down in play hours to 
the deserted garden, till it became a sort of world 
of my own. All kinds of childish creations— 
palaces, castles, fortifications—sprung up out of 
the heaps of mould that were lying in all direc- 
tions. My garden-to mea kingdom was,’ I was 
‘monarch ofall I surveyed,’ and no one to ‘dis- 
pute my right,’ except the mice and the spiders, 
whose proceedings I every now and then recon. 
noitred through the broken panes of the cottage 
windows. ‘This state of things did not last long: 
one morning a stranger called upon my father, 
an elderly person in black ; she said she had been 
louking eut inthe neighbourhood for a cottage, 
where complete retirement, with the protection of 
an adjacent mansion, might be secured,—that the 
cottage at the end of the avenue appeared likely 
to suit her purpose, and that if my father were 
disposed to let it, she would like to enter upon it 
immediately. She was a tall, commanding look 

ing woman, with piercing black eyes, remarkably 
erect, and with courtiy manners. Child as I then 
was, I felt it would be impossible for her to enter 
the little humble porch of the cottage for which 
she was applying. My father evinced a feeling 
something akin to this, but quickly recovering 
from his surprise, histone and manner became 
more kindly, and he expressed the hope thatthe 
cottage might give us so agreeable a neighbour, 
and proffered every assistance to make it habita- 
ble as soon as possible. I had not my father’s 
benevolence, and did not like the lady with the 
black eyes, a little perhaps from the painfulness 
of their expression, but more, to my shame be it 
confessed, that she was about to invade my ter- 
ritory. Day after day, I went and watched the 
downfall of my tiny palaces, thinking all the 
while how much better I liked them, and the 
empty cottage, and the mice, and the spiders, 
than I did the thought of my tather’s ‘agreeable 
neighbour.’ In a fortnight all was ready, and the 
new tenants arrived. This I was made acquaint- 
ed with by my father: ‘Harry, my boy, you will 
have to give up your visits to your garden, Miss 
Ashley and her niece came last night, and we 
must take care not to disturb the quiet she is 
seeking. The following day I went from home, 
and did not return for some time; I often won- 
dered what they were about in the garden, and 
determined, as soon as I went back, to have a 
peep at my old haunt. Home I came, and down 
to the cottage I went. The morning was so 
bright, and the sky so blue, and the air so balmy, 
and filled with happy sounds, that by the time I 
reached the gate, the selfish dislike to the in 

mates, which had been the result of their sup- 
posed invasion of my right of possession, had a 
little subsided,—it entirely vanished at sight of 











the strange change that had taken place. Was 
it really the garden,—my garden, or had the wand 
ofthe enchanter, in the fairy tale, been waved 
over it? It was the same, for there were the pil- 
lars, and there was the ivy and the honeysuckle, 
only much more of it, and the casement windows, 
but where did all those roses come from, and the 
‘wining and twisting things hanging in fairy 
wreaths in all directions; and then the baskets of 
seraniums, and the fuchsias s» large—such floral 
pagodas, with their crimson bells; and the mul- 
\itude of flowers all unknown, and the scent of 
the mignonette, when I knew there was none in 
the garden; what could have done it? The 
question was soun answered,—-or began to be an- 
swered, for I was yet too young to know how 
fanciful was the spell-work of a harmonizing 
mind. A lady suddenly stepped from beneath the 
porch.—I popped behind the hedge with the fear 
of encountering the forbidding eyes, but another 
peep me confidence to watch the 
movements of the new comer. She was carry- 
ing a white clematis, which was growing in a 
square green box. She placed it at the foot of 
one of the pillars, and then began intermingling 
its tufty blossoms with some crimson roses that 
were already growing there—every now and then 
she stopped and fondled them with her hafids, 
and talked to them, and looked at them as if she 
were their mother and they her children. She 
left the porch and came round to the different 
flower baskets and stands, that, in their tasteful 
disposition, formed a part of the spell work that 
made so much my admiration—lifting up the 
drooping head of one flower, turning anuther 
round its supporting branch—I all the time long- 
ing to bethere too. At last I could resist no 
longer, and when she came nearer I said, ‘May 
I come and help you? do let me help you—I 
should so like to help you.’ Little did I then 
dream how much more she would be helper to 
She opened the gate quickly—and with 
such a kind smile! that seemed made on rurpose 
to put to flight all recollection of the aunt, who 
had been something of an ogress to my childish 
imagination. Then she asked if I was fond of 
flowers, and which were my favourites, and told 
me the names of those that werenewto me. In 
a few minutes it was as if I had known her for 
years. Morning after morning I went down, 
after my lessons were over, to learn other les. 
sons from her—lessons of truth, and beauty, and 
wisdom. She talked to me, read to me, opened 
a new world to me—and though then I knew not 
what she was doing, how she was exerting her 
influence to its very utmost to make me a happy 
creature, I can look back and trace her plan, and 

nd it the work of a mind busily fitting means to 
ends—of a judgment that could discern, a heart 
that could prompt to continued perseverance in a 
course of disinterested exertion for the good of 
another. Ellen was an orphan. At the time of 
which I speak she was eight years my senior,— 
I a boy of ten, she a full grown woman, as it 
seemed to me, of eighteen. Her parents had 


soon gave 


me. 
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died when she was quite young. She had the 
eyes of an orphan ;—there was a strong power of 
self reliance, chastened by a slight shade on the 
brow, from the melancholy circumstances which 
had caused its necessity. Added to this she had 
to endure the increasing irritability of Miss Ash- 
ley’s temper. I well remember how, when in- 
stances of this would oecur, she would firmly fix 
her lips, inthe determination not to utter aught 
that she might afterwards repent, and how the 
veins would swell almost to bursting in her fore- 
head, till she could endure no longer, and would 
leave the room to go to her own chamber and 
weep. Often have I tried to comfort her as I 
best could, and then she would part my hair and 
look in my eyes, and say, ‘Dear boy, will you not 
strive to subdue your angry fecling when you see 
the misery it is likely to inflict upon others?’ and 
then she would go out to her flowers, or if it hap- 
pened to be wet, she would read to me, and talk 
over the books she read, and tell me tales of 
noble deeds, and her eyes would flash, and her 
cheeks become pale—and she would seem to me 
the being of whose hervic acts she was the pro- 
claimer. ‘Then she would forget all, and she 
would sit with her head on her hand, as if she 
‘were dreaming awake—not for long—she would 
suddenly start from her reverie, and seemingly 
chide herself for having left me, though but fora 
moment. Oh, she did indeed open a world to 
me—the wurld of my own heart—and she was al- 
ways busy with itas she had been with her own 
garden; from day to day she pruned it, as she 
had pruned her flowers, directing all its tenden- 
cies, and rooting up every weed that might have 
sprung up to choke the good seed she had sown. 
Time went on, and my home studies were com- 
pleted. It was decided that I should come to 
London to enter on the study of the law. This 
had long been determined upon, and it had been 
her care to fit me, thoroughly as she could fit me, 
for the ordeal it would be for me to pass through. 
At first it gave her uneasiness, but she afterwards 
said, ‘she felt assured of my having a conscience ; 
and that it would not warp in the trial.” The 
last days we spent together, we walked and bade 
good bye to all our favourite haunts; she told me 
to think of chem when | should be in the busy 
city, to remember the pleasant times we had spent 
together, something for her sake, but more for the 
sake of my own peace and happiness. ‘Oh, if 
you continue pure and noble-minded, as I would 
have you, Harry, you will turn to these days in 
the midst of the noise and “tumult of that busy 
city, and it will be like a strollin our own wood, 
and you will hear the birds’ song, and the brooks’ 
murmur, and perhaps Ellen’s voice telling you 
> and Ellen’s voice could not speak the rest. 
She continued to write to me regularly, and I as 
regularly answered her letters—making them, as 
she had requested, a sort of journal. All my 
faults, all my follies, were registered ; and never 
was devout Catholic more sincere in confession, 
and never was confession attended with more sa- 
lutary effect. Things did not remain long in this 
state. Serious events occurred on both sides to 
make an entire alteration in our circumstances. 
Miss Asbiey died, and the same post which 
brought Ellen’s letter, telling me of her death, 
brought another from my father, with the an. 
nouncement that a situation of some importance, 
which he had long been wishing to obtain for me, 
in the India civil service, was at last secured ; 














that although he was grieved to part with me, he 
was glad that my perseverance and good charac. 
ter were likely to be so amply rewarded. My 
gladness was not so certain; for to leave Ellen, 
to whom I had owed all the qualities for which 
he had praised me, and at such atime, was a bit. 
ter trial. I wrote to her, intending to give her 
comiort, but, from her answer, it was in reality I 
who sought it, and needed it most. She said ic 
was better we shouid not see each other, as it 
would bea pain tous both. And then only she 
told me her health was so shattered that she was 
ordered instantly to the sea side, where she was 
going, with an old friend of her mother’s. I had 
begged her not to discontinue her letters ; there 
seemed to me a safety in her influence to shield 
me against the mischiefs and miseries that might 
lie in wait for me in my unknown world. She 
said she never would, let what would happen, 
and with this assurance I was comforted. And 
now came a long, long gap in our personal inter- 
change. I remained abroad sixteen years, during 
which time our correspondence never ceased ; 
though many events occurred on either side to 
change the current of our lives. A year after 
my departure Ellen married—not, I think, happi- 
ly—for she never entered into detail about ner 
home life, until the birth of her little girl; that 
seemed to open the flood-gates of her whole heart, 
and ever afterwards her letters were filled with 
details about this new source of enjoyment, 
which, although trifling in themselves, in passing 
through her mind, such as it was, acquired a 
charm that made you wish a volume instead of a 
letter. She seemed to have thrown her whole 
soul into this new creature. At times her ex- 
pressions would make me tremble for her—yes, 
even for Ellen—against whom sorrow and trial 
seemed to have no power—persevering, as she al. 











ways had done, in that constant career of activi- 
ty for others. Ifthe idol were to be withdrawn, 
where would be this worshipper? Years went 
on and on ;—I came home to find Ellen a widow. 
She had retired to a village, not far from Lun. 
don, where she resided on asmall estate which 
had become hers by the death of a distant rela. 
tion. I wrote instantly to her, begging permission 
to come and sce her, and she as promptly replied 
in her own old way, joking me on the progress 
Ihad made in worldly ohservance—if not, why 
not have come toso old a friend without the de- 
sired permission—then followed—‘Do you re. 
member the little shamefaced boy who stood at 
the cottage gate, and said, ‘‘May I come and help 
you—do let me come and help you”—now will 
he show his sincerity—for he can help me if he 
will ; and he shall be rewarded with a song and 
a smile from Ellen. Oh, such an Ellen ! do come 
and see her—and as soon as you can.’ 

The next moment I was on the road to —. 
It was at the loveliest time of a lovely day, when 
the shadows lie their length, and the golden 
gleam is lighting up ‘turret and tree,’ when the 
sun bids a bright good night with a joyousness 
that seems to promise for a gay good morrow, 
that I entered the village where the guardi 
spirit of my better nature had her dwelling place. 
There was an air of happiness about every cot- 
tage that I passed; there were happy faces—it 
seemed as if I had known them for years. I 
looked out for the house, but there was not one 
taller than the rest. Ilooked up every turn, and 





the nest. At last there was a Jane—a green 
shady lane, with the trees meeting over head, and 
the hedge formed of ivy, honeysuckle, and cle. 
matis—-‘Ah, old friends, welcome! and thanks 
for so sweet and sure a direction ; and I ran the 
rest of the way to the house. I should have 
known it for Ellen’s all the world over—I cannot 
stay to describe, for I did not stay to observe, but 
made towards a glass door, opening on the Jawn. 
I was right.—‘Ellen ! ‘Harry !'—And there were 
the same eyes, the same outstretched hands, to 
welcome the man, as there had been to the boy. 
It was strange to me how little she was changed— 
or, to speak more exactly, how the effect upon 
myself remained the same. There was the same 
confidence, reliance, almost reverence; there 
was the same longing that she would bid me do 
some noble deed, and the same feeling, that I 
derived power from her presence to go forth and 
triumph. ‘And now, how can I help you? and 
where is Ellen?’ ‘Oh, you shall hear all—see 
all (for she is my all) by andby. Oh, Harry, she 
is my life,’ and her eyes filled with tears of joy to 
overflowing. ‘But show her to me, tor I must 
not stay above an hour. I came the minute after 
your note was read—it was my only chance for 
three weeks, as to-morrow I leave town for my 
father’s—and very hastily, as I have only learnt 
this morning that 1 should be obliged to do so.’ 
‘Only an hour? why this is very provoking— 

Ellen is asleep, and I must not wake her; she has 
not been well, she is not strong ; and this warm 
weather is trying to her. But come, you shall 
see her; and you must come again very soon, 
and stay with us, and then you will find out what 
a treasure she is, and not think, as you are half 
inclined to do at this moment, that I have let my 
heart run away with my judgment. Come.’ And 
she led the way, noiselessly, up a small flight of 
stairs, and opened a door just as she used to do, 
and as she only could do, without waking a sleep. 
ing invalid. For a moment she stood on the 
threshold, and gazed into the reom. You might 
tell that she looked upon a child worthy to be 
loved by such & mother. She motioned to me 
with her head to come in. The room was like 
an arbour in a house: it was small; but a large 
glass door opened upon a verandah twice the 
size of the room, covered with vine wreaths 
twining and twisting over the arched trellice. 
work that formed its barrier. Below was the gare 
den, full of trees so ingeniously disposed as to 
show openings into a paddock beyond, in which 
some noble elms stretched their arms to shelter 
the sheep and cattle lying beneath them. The 
interior of the room harmonized well with its ex. 
terior, and formed a fitting casket for the gem it 
contained. A little miniature avenue of flowers 
kept open the folding doors, and the soft, white 
drapery of the curtains was so disposed as to keep 

out all intruders except the gentle breeze which 
every now and then wafted them backwards and 

forwards to fan the sleeper. There was a table 

covered with books and drawings, and there were 

nautilus shells with fresh flowers blooming in 

them; and on a low ottoman was Ellen’s lute, 

sleeping like its mistress, waiting till she should 

come to wake it with a thrilling touch from the 

fairy-like fingers that were now relaxed in grace. 

ful rest. What a form—whata face! all silence 

and slumber as it was, it seemed to create a dif. 

ferent atmosphere around her. In looking at her, 








sent my eyes into every clump of trees, to find 





you felt as if you had been listening to music. 
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the fulness of devotion in the calm up.turned face; 
the noble marbly white forehead ; the parted 
lips, with such a world of sweet expression about 
them, that almost tempted you to go and listen to 
the sweet sound that you felt assured must be es- 
caping from betwixt them. Surely there were 
guardian angels tending her: and yet, what other 
guardian angel did she need than the mother who 
was watching her with looks of the most doting 
affection? 1 turned to go, in fear lest a word or 
a breath might wake her and destroy the charm. 
The mother staid to give one more look,—to 
draw another fresh, deep, satisfying draught from 
the fountain of her love, and then we left the 
hallowed chamber, as quietly as we had entered. 

‘You would not have had me wake her. Nay, 
do not look upbraidingly ; I knew you would 
not: but you must pay us another visit very soon, 
and for very long ; and then you shall see her as 
she is, the life of all life—the one heart ofa 
thousand—the spirit that will make of the world 
a garden wherever it goes. Oh, she is a promise 
to the world of what woman may become.’ And 
her cheek flushed and her eye glistened. ‘Why, 
Ellen, you are proud of her.’ ‘Proud?--O no: 
I love her ;—no pride. Itis the thief that steals 
from affection whenever it is brought in centact 
with it; but not from mine. Come, you must see 


my school,—Ellen’s school ; for she is the chief 


directress; and you must give her hints where 
she needs them.’ ‘And now tell me what you 
meant by my helping you.’ ‘O, that must be till 
you come again, for it is too long a story for to- 
day.’ On our way, it was of Ellen still she 
spoke ; in our walk through the garden, this was 
Ellen’s favourite seat; that was Ellen’s pet tree ; 
here were Ellen’s bees, with the new plan of her 
own to keepthem. It was the first time in my 
life I had seen a complete realization of my idea 
ofa mother’s love. She seemed, at times, as if 
she were an angel guarding an immortal soul. 
She looked as if she had power to keep all evil 
influences from her child. She dwelt upon their 
intermingling affection till her heart filled her 
eyes to overflowing. Nota shade came; not 
even when speaking of her weak health; for it 
was all lost in love and hope, and looking for- 
ward toa future of happiness for her ‘own girl.’ 
As we went up the village, it was one street of 
welcome. The children came round her, with 
faces looking up to her eyes for the love that 
never failed them. One little curly-headed urchin 
came running out with,—‘O, do tum and tee my 
titten. And she said,—‘One moment,’ and went 
to look at the cottage-pet ; and, in her own way, 
after praising its pretty tricks, told the child ‘how 
pussy liked to be played with gently, and how 
she hoped to see them again happy playmates to- 
gether.’ Old and young, happy or careworn, (and 
there were sure to be few of the latter wherever 
her neighbourhood might be,) all seemed to light 
up at the approach of this embodied blessing. 
‘You see the children are out of school; but you 
have just time to look in? and she opened the 
gate of a wide enclosure, partitioned off into play- 
ground and garden, in the centre of which was 
one of the prettiest school-houses I had ever 
seen. Here, too, were her favourites, twining 
round the rough wood pillars ; and here were the 
same tasteful arrangements that characterized 
the garden of her own home. ‘The interior was 
marked by strict attention to the moral and physi- 











cal comfort ot her little protegées, two or three 


of whom had remained behind their more indus. 
trious companions to complete the work which 
had been given themiodo. ‘Oh, maam, how is 
Miss Ellen; and why has she not been with us 
\o-day?’ said the school-mistress as we entered. 
‘Thank you, Mrs. Perry, Ellen is not quite well ; 
but the day has been very warm, you know: it 
must have given you some trouble with your 
young ones ;’ and she turned to speak to the little 
prisoners. ‘Have you seen the young lady, sir? 
She is a tender plant, and I often look at her bles- 
sed mother, and think what a heart-break it would 
be if ——;’ and the mother came, and put an end 
to her forebodings. ‘And now, Ellen, I must go: 
in mercy do not show me anything more to tempt 
me to stay now.’ ‘But when will you come 
again? and let it be without a formal announce- 
ment, and do give us as much time as you possi- 
bly can.’ ‘Soon, very soon ; and you must find 
plenty for me to do inthe “help” you speak of; 
and mind that you teach Ellen to love me.’ ‘The 
lesson will not be a very difficult one: she knows 
you already, and will hold up her finger at me for 
not waking her. Come soon.—Good bye.” And 
the coach drove off. I remained in the country 
some time longer than I had expected; and, on 
the day after my return, set out with increased 
longing to pay a second and longer visit to my 
‘little heaven below,’ 

It was at the same time of the lengthening 
shadows and the yellow gleam, that I again en- 
tered the village of ; but the season had ad- 
vanced, and the air was chilly, and it came sigh- 
ing through the trees as if lamenting over the 
leaves that began to fall in all directions. The 
place seemed changed since I had left it: all 
quiet,—no children in the streets, and I felt glad 
to turn down the lane, and made my way briskly 
on towards the home and the warm welcome 
that would soon greet me. The house, like the 
village, seemed changed since I had last seen it: 
the garden looked neglected; but then it was 
the autumn time, when gardens are always so 
difficult to keep in order. The windows were 
open, as before; but there was no Ellen within ; 
and the room looked deserted, and gave me a 
feeling of gloomy foreboding, difficult to account 
for. With an impulse, I know not how prompt- 
ed, I turned to the staircase up which Ellen had 
before led me. The door of the room was, as 
before, shut: I gently opened it: it appeared 
precisely in the state in which I had last seen it. 
The open windows, the setting sun, the lute, the 
flowers, all were there: and there, too, was the 
sleeper; but her form was rigid, her face worea 
deeper paleness, the breath that before came so 
gently from the parted tips,—where was it? 
Gone, forever! I had heard of the beauty of 
death: it was false. Here would have been 
beauty, had it been in the power of the king of 
terrors to createit. There is too much of agony 
in this desertion of the soul,—this looking upon 
a tenantless body—for it to be aught save bitter- 
ness toa mind that is not morbid in its griet. 
Leave it,—forget it,—lose it quickly as you can,— 
soar with the immortal spirit into ne realms of 
space,—track it in its more exalted and infinitely 
progressing existence ; but leave that dangerous 
doting grief over the perishable body, which does 
but voluntarily add a second bitter parting to the 
first. Islunk away from the room, as if I had 
committed sacrilege ; made my way as noiseless. 














ly as I could; looked straight on, turning neither 
to the right nor left; and, to my shame be it 
spoken, felt something like relief when I had 
closed the gate behind me. Was it cowardly?— 
I believe not; for the dread of meeting that be- 
reaved mother, had so much of fear to give her 
an additional pang combined with it, that I may 
be forgiven. I hurried towards the school-house, 
as the place most likely to give me the truth— 
The poor woman’s tears came fast when she saw 
me; and it was some time ere she could tell me 
all. She said that her young mistress had gra. 
dually faded away; no one knew how or why: 
that she had gone, like one of the lilies of her 
garden ; that her mother had believed, from day 
to day, that she would recover; but her rapid 
wasting told her the truth at last. She had never 
left her, but had her, like a child, in her arms all 
the day ; and, likea child, she rested on her 
bosom at night. She had suffered no pain; but 
spoke and looked sweetly and cheerfully ; and 
when she could no longer speak, smiled her an. 
swers. She knew on the last day that she was 
dying ; and then only, sorrow came as she looked 
at her mother, but her mother would raise her 
eyes to heaven, and press her to her heart; and 
Ellen knew that her mother meant that there théy 
would meet again: and they were happy: and 
she died; and her last words were,—‘*Mother, 
come,come !’ ‘No one has seen her since ; and 
old Mary has been told not to let any one what- 
ever into the house. She sits very often in the 
young lady’s room ; but it does her no good, for 
she comes out shaking from head to foot, and as 
white as that wall.’ 

The next day I wrote, entreating her to let me 
come to her. She replied very briefly, naming 
that day fortnight. I went in the early morning, 
that there might be no coincidence in time again, 
and made my way to the kind-hearted school. 
mistress to gain all the helpI could. There I 
learnt that the day after the burial of her child, 
Ellen had appeared at the schooi,—that she went 
through the routine pretty much as usual,—that 
no one spoke to her of her daughter, as old Mary 
had been round to all the people to beg them to 
say not a word about her; that she was more 
busy than ever, talked more quickly, walked very 
fast, and kept up the whole day till evening, 
when she would go and sit upon the grave. At 
first it made her ‘take on sadly,’ but now it seem. 
ed to be a sort of ‘resting comfort’ to her. ‘Once 
only have I seen her give way, sir, and that was 
all my fault. I called out toa little girl who 
came in, ‘Ellen, how’s your mother?” A heart- 
breaking cry behind me, a minute after, made 
me feel what I had done; and I had to runto 
prevent her from falling. When she came to 
herself she saw I had been crying, and she put up 
her face to kiss me, a thing she had never done 
in her life before; but I knew why it was—to 
save me from thinking that I hac given her any 
grief. Oh, sir! if ever there was an angel upon 
earth she is one.’ It was with a heavy heart and 
lingering step I turned down the lane that led to 
the home now so desolate. I stopped at the gate 
a moment with an undefined feeling of dread, 
and the act recalled the time when I had first 
seen my earliest and best friend,the guardian of my 
boyish days, the ministering spirit who seemed to 
have led me safely through a perilous life, like 
an angel with a torch lighting my path—the Ellen 
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tions rushed upon me—the boyish thought, some- 
what seltish then, but now through her lovely 
teaching wrought out into a higher and purer ex. 
istence, ‘let me help you,’ came back upon me, 
and in another minute I was at the door. ‘Tell 
your mistress who it is, but tell her I will come 
again if she would rather not see me to-day.’ I 
wailed a little time, and was then shown into the 
room at which [had before entered. It had been 
recent'y lett, some books were lying on the 
table—their subject Popular Education—and a 
slate was near with some memoranda. I cast 
my eye hastily over it, prompted by the excusable 
desire to ascertain the state of Ellen’s fee!ings. 
There were some estimates of building, and lists 
of books and newspapers; and amongst other 
things a memorandum, ‘Ask Harry about manu- 
factory.’ There was a hopefulness about this 
that subdued the fear which had so strongly pos- 
sessed me, and I turned towards the door and 
listened eagerly for a footstep ; but none came. 
I waited minute after minute till they seemed 
hours, and till all the hope and courage died 
away. At last I heard it, it paused a momen. on 
the threshold, and then sue came in. I grasped 
her hand and she returned the pressure,—but 
v8ice I had none; worlds could not have pur. 
chased a word at thatmoment. I looked at the 
books on the table, but they would not help me ; 
however the book was sufficient for her, and she 
took up the slate and said, ‘Harry, do you see 
yourname?’ The voice made me start, for it 
was so unlike the one [remembered that I should 
not have recognized it ; indeed the whole person 
was changed. She appeared much taller, her 
eyes larger and more deeply set, much stronger 
in their expression, her brow slightly knitted as 
if they were bearing some pressure upon them, 
her face was perfectly colourless, and gave a 
blackness to the shadow, and a depth and bright- 
ness to the eyes almost fearful. She talked very 
rapidly, and scarcely rested an instant; there was 
such an absence of all calmness, and she was so 
completely unlike what I had expected to see 
her, that once I had the horrible idea that her 
reason had been injured. But no, all she said 
was clear, vigorous; and a little time convinced 
me that she was acting with the wisdom that had 
characterized her: she knew that in continued 
action consisted her only chance for life, or at 
leastthe life she would think it worth while to 
live. Not once did she allude to the past, it was 
all planning for the future. She showed me her 
books, the memoranda on the slate, and brought 
out a pile of papers all connected with improve. 
ments she intended making in the village. A 
manufactory was about to be erected, and she 
wanted me to get her an introduction to the pro- 
prietor, who she believed was a benevolent man, 
to try if they could not act in concert in promo. 
ting some reformation in the usually neglected 
arrangements for the comfort of the peuple: I 
remained with her the rest of the day. She said, 
upon my offering to go, ‘I do not ask you to stay 
now, Harry; in another month it will be better,’ 
Many times I have been since, and it was my 
happiness to see her regain a part of that compo- 
sure which I feared had left her forever. Each 
month brings with it fresh occupation. Her 
school has enlarged considerably, and she is now 
endeavouring to establish a reading room and 
library for the use of the village, and the people 
engaged in the factory. She still retains her 


early love for flowers, and has added largely to 
her garden for the sake of giving to the neigh. 
bourhood, which has much increased, the privi- 
lege of going into iton Sundays. They say she 
has never had a bough broken or a flower injur- 
ed. You will not wonder that she is almost wor- 
shipped by the dwellers about her, and you will 
not wonder that through her my reverence for 
woman’s heart, and woman’s strength, and wo- 
man’s intellect, has become what it is. 
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VAUXHALL GARDEN---THE POLICE—THE 
STREET PREACHER—BRIGHTON. 

The fame of the Vauxhall gardens invited a 
visit, and being far distant from my lodgings. I 
stepped into one of the light wherries of the 
Thames, and gave the boatman his direction.— 
The number of boats I found around me excited 
my curiosity, and I enquired the cause. Our 
oarsman said thatthe Duke of Buccleugh, who 
was “tremendous rich,” had given a purse of 
sixty sovereigns to be rowed for, and this was 
now the hour of contest. 

Eleven competitors originally entered the lists, 
each in one shallop, who at this time had been 
reduced to four. The skiffs were of the lightest 
construction about fifteen feet long, and so fragile 
they could only be boarded without shoes, and 
the practised alone could manage them without 
danger of an upset. The row*rs were dressed 
simply in a pair of drawers, a coloured shirt, and 
something on the head like a jockey cap, differing 
each from the other in colour. They watched 
each other with eager and suspicious gaze, and 
at the sound of a gun, started with practised skill 
and skimmed the river like birds. They round- 
ed a designated point, and then stemmed the 
stream. On returning, little abatement of speed 
was visible, nor could they at all be kept up with 
by the barges and boats ofall descriptions, which 
followed them. ‘These were rowed by boys, wa- 
termen, sailors, and members of various aquatic 
clubs. The King’sbarge was out ; cockswain 
in full uniform, and the oarsmen all dressed in 
white; the port-warden also, in full dress, at- 
tended, and the houses on each side of the river 
were crowded to the roof with spectators, and the 
barges covered with gazing multitudes. The 
cries of encouragement and deep cheering floated 
upon the stream, and reverberated till lost in dis. 
tance. The palace of the author of this sport 
opened by a terrace upon the river, the garden 
was filled with ladies, a band played, and the 
fortunate victor received his reward amid this 
display of festivity, of music, of nobles, and of 
beauty. 

Night gradually threw her mantle over this 
panorama, and with excited feelings we glided 
along towards the new scene prepared for us. 

The visions of fancy as pourtrayed in eastern 


story, were here partially realized, Emerging 


from the night a flood of light,diffused from count. 
less variegated lamps, tastefully suspended over 
head, exhibited the deep retreats of the garden. 
Along the broad walks, idle crowds sauntered 











from spot to spot, attracted sometimes by a trans. 


parency, sometimes by a jet d’eau falling in 
ample marble basins upon the sculptured limbs of 
Nymphs about to lave inthe refreshing shower. 
Trees, shrubs and flowers, spread their branches 
in uncertain shade, and shed forth a gratetul fra- 
grance around, while long vistas gave glimpses 
at their termination of some Grecian design or 
Chinese architecture. In the centre of the gar- 
den was a large pavilion where musical perfor- 
mances took place, and in other buildings fanci- 
fully ornamented refreshments were offered for 
sale. Around this festive retreat, apartments and 
Loxcs were fitted up for parties to retire to who 
chose refreshment, and these places were adorn. 
ed with paintings, some of which were executed 
by Hogarth. 

At different hours other portions of the garden 
were opened ; some as promenades, others for 
theatrical exhibitions. The Ravels played in 
one of these, and at another place tightrope dan- 
cing amused the crowd, which vibrated from one 
direction to the other as they chose to be amused. 
Fire-works were generally exhibited at 11 0’. 
clock, and at 12 the company supped at tables 
placed in the walks of the garden, or in the 
apartments before mentioned. 

I retired at a late hour, and stepping into a cab 
drove through streets still thronged to our dis- 
tant abodes. 

Perhaps no city in Europe can boast a better 
police than London. Four thousand five hundred 
watchmen alternately parade the streets night 
and day, to preserve order; they are a most re. 
spectable and intelligent set of men, and none 
beyond fifty-five years of age are enlisted for that 
service. They wear a uniform of blue, with 
their number marked in white on the coat collar, 
corresponding with a similar number in an office 
register, by which they are always known. If 
complaints are made against them by a citizen, 
they are immediately enquired into, and the of. 
fender removed to another section of the city or 
discharged. When at alossin my walks for 
local information, I never failed on applying to 
one of these men to receive most distinct and 
patient information. 

A most efficient aid to the police are the gas 
lights with which London is so brilliantly illumi. 
nated. Its wide streets or narrow lanes at all 
times of night are bright with light. Flambeaus 
from stalls held as it were over head, and fantas- 
tic shapes in the shops and windows, all lit by 
the same means, increase the general illumina- 
tion. 

Omnibuses and hacks at all hours of night are 
travelling through the city. An omnibus con. 
veys a person a complete route through several 
miles for 6d, and hacks are stationed at almost 
every square. These carriages are commonly 
very dirty, and the horses the most starved and 
miserable ofanimals. It has even grown into a 
proverb, that a horse’s hell is to be a London 
hack. The cabs are very convenient, and mer. 
chants in transaction of their business constantly 
employ them. 

Returning from St. Catherine’s docks on a 
Sunday morning, I observed about a dozen per- 
sons gazing on aman mounted ona chair in the 
middle of the street, who harangued with a sten- 
torian voice. I approached, and found he wasa 
street preacher, carrying the word of Life to those 
who never would have gone to seek it. His au. 
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and apparently of abandoned character; some 
listened and others laughed, but the preacher still 
continued, being no doubt of the opinion that 
those who came to scoff might remain to pray. 1 
left him scattering the good seed by the way side, 
which though the soil did indeed appear un- 
promising, might raise a chance grain to perfec- 
tion. 

This part of the town appeared to be inhabited 
by the most debauched and miserable of people, 
such as those among whom sailors usually reside, 
and find their foes. 

My limited time appropriated for London being 
expended, I took my departure for Brightor, and 
in the usual dashing stile of English travelling, 
accomplished fifty miles in five hours. The pub. 
lic residences of Brighton front upon the sea. 
They are built in a light and airy style, of great 
eleg-nce and expense, and overlooking the foam 
of the sea as it rushes along the beach, and the 
street is built up by a stone wall which affords 
an agreeable promenade. A constant and active 
scene passed continually in review by numerous 
fishing smacks sailing in sight, while others re- 
mained stranded on the beach; their crews 
alongside were busy in repairs or drying nets. 

The population of this place like that of most 
other watering places, is periodical. In July 
company begin to assemble, and disperse in 
October. Brighton was the favourite resort of 
George the Fourth, who expended great sums on 
the celebrated Chinese pavilion. Strangers are 
prohibited inspecting this palace in consequence 
of this insulting sentiment inscribed with a dia- 
mond on one of the large and elegant glasses of 
the palace,—“‘The people pay for this.” An 
hour’s ride was sufficent to go over the town, and 
the day after my arrival I willingly departed for 
France. 

In taking leave of England I quitted a country 
which had not enlisted my feelings. It isa 
country of princes, of merchants, and of trades- 
men, whose views of government, of business, 
and of social life tend to one great object, that of 
gain. The immense debt upon the nation, and 
great requisitions made to meet it, impart this 
bias to the public character, and the various and 
grand speculations which have been crowned with 
success, have concentrated immense wealth on 
fortunate individuals. ‘The India Company was 
originally but a combination of merchants, whose 
skill and enterprise enabled them to subvert 
kingdoms and establish an empire so vast that 
the national arm had finally to grasp and support 
its weight. Athome population is dense and 
government forced to exert the greatest vigilance 
in keeping tranquil the sturdy paupers. This has 
not only been done, but the public eye is unof- 
fended by objects of mendicity. In passing 
through England from North to South, no beg- 
gars are seen, but a population robust, agricul. 
tural, and industrious. On asking where the poor 
were, | was told out of sight and in wors houses, 
where they labour and are supported. The poor 
are inimical to this system, because it acts like 
a badge ot degradation, and all poor are proud, 
but as it awakens their pride so it does their 
energies, and they are less a burden to the com. 
munity than formerly. Heretofore the deficiency 
of a poor man’s wages in the supply of his family 
was made up to him Ly the overseer of the parish, 
while his family remained at home. Now all go 
to the work-house and receive the public fare. 











This is odious to them, and has turned out more 
operatives to labour than there used to be. 

But England herself has received a new im. 
pulse. Rail roads mapping off the great com- 
mercial districts of the country, give value by ap- 
proximating them, and steam boats are carrying 
wealth and intercourse where poverty and igno.- 
rance existed before—aye, even a knowledge 
of the English tongue; as I heard a gentleman of 
Glasgow remark, there was less broad Scotch 
and more English spoken by the lower classes, 
since the crowd of steam boats from Ergland fre. 
quented their ports, than there used to be heard. 
The employment afforded by factories also rising 
on every stream, or applying the wealth of every 
coal mine at its very crater, have all given a 
youthfulness and vigour to the country which be- 
guile the traces of time. The agricultural in. 
terest flourishes extensively with the rest, and 
every rood of ground bears an impress of the 
hand of man. However cunducive this may be 
to the prosperity of a country, the eye of an Ame. 
rican traveller tires with this constant cultivation; 
the country wants the unaffected face of nature, 
all is trim and neat, and attired with something 
of a foppish air. You look for woodlands and 
find patches, clumps of trees planted by the hand 
of man and called there a forest. The farmer 
divides his grounds as best he can into pasto- 
rage and tillage, and fences of hawthorn or of 
stone, show how limited they are. On estates of 
the nobility such blemishes are not glaring ; he 
has space for his deer, his flocks and hounds.— 
And on spots uncongenial to culture, droves of 
sheep crop the herbage which nature offers. The 
farmers’ residences are comfortable, many of 
them neat; the space around the doors set out 
with flowers, while roses crown the stoop, and 
climb towards the very roof to fill the air breath- 
ed by the tranquil inhabitant with sweetness, and 
his heart with gratitude and contentment. 

Through all portions of this country, travelling 
is delightful, The roads are macadamized ; the 
coaches low, on easy springs, ard the expedition 
such as to preclude fatigue. In summer from 
eighty to one hundred miles can be ridden every 
day from sunrise to sunset, and generally the 
next morning several coavhes start at different 
hours and accommodate the luxury of a traveller. 
The coach holds four inside, but this place is hot. 
In fine weather the outside is always pleasantest, 
and exclusive of cheapness preferred by many. 
Twelve are usually accommodated outside, and 
baggage put on top. Horses are changed from 
five to nine miles, and the speed of any coach 1s 
never less than eight miles. On reaching a 
changing station, horses ready harnessed are al- 
ways in waiting and several grooms to attach 
them to the carriage, and this is effected in two 
or three minutes. An odious feature in their 
system is the constant dunning one is subjected 
to by servants. Generally every forty miles the 
coachman is changed, and always expects a shil- 
ling, perhaps more, on leaving the coach. At the 
end of the ride, the guard who goes the route 
through expects a proportionate gratuity; and at 
every inn you stop at for dinner, the waiter who 
opens the carriage door to remount, or holdsa 
ladder to assist you to the top of the coach, ex- 
pects his sixpence. In the morning on departing 
the chambermaid meets you at the foot of the 
staircase, the waiter at the threshold of the door, 
and the boots or porter who places on your bag- 











gage, bids you remember the boots. Neither 
coachman nor servants are paid by their employ. 
ers, and they depend entirely on these gratuities, 
as they are called, of the public. No legal claim 
is assented to in these remunerations, but all de- 
pends on custom, and unless complied with a 
‘traveller is apt to meet with insults and abuse. 
A waiter of a fashionable establishment at the 
west end informed me, that he engaged all the 
waiters of the house, received his own place as 
a favour and paid his subordinates from what he 
couldcollect. Indeed so valuable are certain of 
these places that proprietors are handsomely paid 
for them. Travellers and natives all acknowl. 
edge this system to be a nuisance, but know not 
how to applya remedy. I felt at first ashamed 
to offer money to the well dressed, gentlemanly 
looking coachman, but when it was asked for, 
*twas always with a feeling of contempt I gave it, 
and this feeling extended perhaps farther than 
it should. 

No where can a surer test of popular sentiment 
be collected than on the top of an English stage 
coach. Passengers are constantly taken up and 
put down, and conversation is often unrestrained. 
Judging from this source, I would conclude the 
national sentiment ofthe middle classes of Eng- 
lish to be democratic. A majority thought the 
Irish oppressed, many required reform, and all 
agreed in a thorough contempt of the Lords.— 
There are ample materials for revolution in that 
country, and the uneffervescent feeling of the 
people alone retards it. One gentleman repre- 
sented the Lords with few exceptions as all in 
debt, as a set of gamblers, and men whose pride 
and corruption rendered them a canker upon the 
State. He gave several names. It is still admit- 
ted that among the nobility the greatest polish 
exists, and Lord Wellington is quoted, as a parti- 
cular instance, for his urbanity and condescen. 
sion. But all this rank and place, the sinecures 
still enjoyed by the nobility and held in tamilies 
for near three hundred years back, rivetted my re- 
publican feelings, and with all her failings made 
me cherish more dearly the country I had left. 
If my countrymen would but consider the advan. 
tages they enjoy, the real liberty and equality, 
they would repress the libertinism which would 
destroy the one and the foul democracy which 
would overthrow the other. We live in a land 
favoured by God with a good government, good 
soil, and great resources, and public virtue alone 
is requisite to perpetuate all these advantages. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. 1.—Captain Back’s Expedition to the 
Arctic Regions. Notvery well drawn up, but 
who can fail to be interested in every word rela. 
tive to so philanthropic, adventurous, and noble 
an expedition ? 

Arr. 2.—Greek Idyls. The writer of this ar. 
ticle is evidently a ripe and splendid scholar, as 
well as an admirable critic. He is dipped all 
over in antiquity, and breathes its atmosphere as 
if it were native tohim. But here and there his 
style is slightly affected ; and besides, we com. 
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plain of him as being too sketchy ;—his ideas are 
not filled out. How much more would he in- 
struct and gratify, if, instead of giving only distant 
hints to his readers, he would take it for granted 
that their knowledge is inferiour to his own, and 
condescend to teach rather than to dazzle and 
bewilder them. The extracts trom Chapman’s 


translations we do admire indeed. Is there an 
abler translator alive ? 
Art. 3.—Recent Lives of Cowper. A serious, 


rational, and candid view of the controversy 
which has so long been agitated in reference to 
Cowper’s religion and insanity. The writer takes 
middle ground; and while he allows that Cow- 
per’s tendencies to insanity were probably aggra- 
vated by the manner in which religion was pre- 
sented to him, yet he maintains with equal can- 
dour that the cause of true religion is not in the 
least degree affected by the circumstance. 


Art. 4.—Foreign Slave Trade. ‘This paper 
sets forth the unceasing exertions of the British 
government to abolish the Slave trade—com- 
plains of the apathy of other nations on the sub. 
ject—is very severe on ourown government for 
not admitting the right of mutual search—expres- 
ses confidence in a proposed arrangement to 
break up every vessel that shall be found equip- 
ped for the carrying on of the traffic—and reports 
progress of successful treaties with Spain and 
other nations for the accomplishment of the de- 
sirable purpose. 

Art. 5.—Smyth’s Expedition across South 
America. Quite interesting. The reviewer him- 
self appears to have been personally acquainted 
with the route travelled over, but this does not 
prevent him from plunging us into some laby- 
rinths of topographical description, as perplexing 
as a South American forest itself. 

Art. 6.—Joint Stock Banks and Companies.— 
This article is divided into three parts. The 
first presents a rapid sketch of the enormous 
mania for Joint-Stock Companies which has of 
late prevailed in England. The second gives an 
equally astonishing account of the increase of 
banking institutions. The third discusses and 
disagrees from a plan of Mr. Clay, member of 
Parliament, for remedying the evils in question. 
The reviewer’s own plan is, simply, to make the 
issvers of bank notes give security for their pay- 
ment, and particularly, to make all the partners 
of a joint-concern responsible to the utmost ex- 
tent oftheir private property. Whatever may be 
the efficacy of his proposal, he has the merit of 
being perfectly lucid, which cannot always be 
said of those who write on this topic. 


Arr. 7.—Menzel’s German Literature. A 
good paper, and written by one who thoroughly 
understands his subject. 

Art. 8.—The Warin Spain. Interesting no- 
tices are here extracted from a journal kept by 
one of Don Carlos’s officers. Some of the details 
are horrible. 

Art. 9.—The New Poor Law. A very long, 
able, and generally interesting article. Its object 
is to show the complete and wonderful success 
thus far attending the provisions of the new Poor 
Law in England, and to encourage the commis. 
sioners to carry out the principle as far as possi-. 
ble. That principle is, to refuse assistance to all 
the ablebodied poor. The sudden and astonish- 
ing revolution of opinions and practices on this 
subject in England within the last two or three 








years, constitutes one of those movements, like 
the Temperance Reformation, of which society 
is sometimes capable, and which demonstrate, 
that when men feel and clearly perceive the exis. 
tence of an evil, they will make a great and spon. 
taneous effort to remove it. Facts like these 
give us a hope for our race, even at the darkest 
periods. Some curious representations will be 
found in different parts ofthis article, going to 
show how frequently the most popular and well- 
reasoned theories are contradicted by facts. The 
tendency of the paper on this point is very much 
to make us distrust the soundness of all theories 
whatever. 

Art. 10.—Marquis JWellesley’s Indian Ad 
ministration. A clear view of Lord Wellesley’s 
very able preparations for the war, which result- 
edin the conquest and death of Tippoo Saib in 
1799. The writer, however, is obliged to strain 
rather hard, in attempting to justify the war itself. 
If poor Tippoo had been the victor, and one of his 
own courtiers the historian of the war, how dif- 
ferently would matters have been represented ! 








SHE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Feast of Tabernacles—A Poem for Music. 
By Henry Wake, Jr. Cambridge, Mass. 1837. 

This little book is at once a sacred and beauti- 
ful novelty. Its design may be gathered from 
the following extracts from the preface : 

“The Feast of Tabernacles was one of the 
three great festivals of the Jewish people. In 
many respects it was the most remarkable of the 
three, being celebrated with a pomp of ceremony, 
which is said to have attracted to it the attention 
of heathen nations, beyond any other solemnity 
of their Law. It took place in the autumn, at 
the gathering-in of the corn harvest and the vin- 
tage, and continued for seven days; during which 
time the people dwelt in booths, formed of branch- 
es of trees, to commemorate their ancestors’ 
dwelling in tents in the wilderness. Each day 
had its appropriate solemnity; but the last was 
“the great day.” It was the day of annual 
Thanksgiving for the abundance of the earth, 
and was termed “the feast of in-gathering.” It 
was a season of great exhilaration and rejoicing. 
It was attended, as the preceding days had been, 
by the singular and striking ceremony of bringing 
water from the fountain of Siloam, and pouring it 
out at the altar with songs of hosannaand dan- 
ces; and was closed by an illumination of the 
courts and porches of the Temple. 

‘* An attempt has been made, in the following 
pages, to produce a representation of the impo. 
sing scenes in the Temple on this day, which 
might be adapted to musica] recitation and ac- 
companiment. The work was undertaken and 
written with that view. 

‘** Music adapted to the work has been compo- 
sed by Mr. Charles Zeuner, who has devoted to 
it his eminent genius and science, in a manner 
that cannot fail to gratify those who love the 
original and beautiful in his high art. The piece 
is in preparation for public performance at the 
Odeon, by the choir of the Boston Academy of 
Music, and under the direction of the accom. 
plished professors of that Institution.” 

The work is divided into two parts. Part Ist, 
The Morning Sacrifice. Part 2d, The Evening 
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Sacrifice. The first part opens with the follow- 
ing burst of poetry :— 
“WATCHMAN. 
“The morning dawns. Its first faint beams betray 
The approaching sun, and bid the sleeping earth 
Awake. O’er Olivet the light streams up, 
Tinging the thin clouds with a thousand hues. 
It glances on the Temple’s golden tiles 
And Zion’s palace roofs. The mists of night 
Rise from the hills, like clouds of early incense, 
And heaven’s sweet warblers tune their morning 
hymn. 
’Tis time for man to wake, and join the praise. 
’Tis light toward Hebron! Send the cry abroad, 
And call the servants of the altar forth. 
Tis light toward Hebron! Send the cry abroad. 
WATCHMEN (one after another). 
Tis light toward Hebron! 
WATCHMAN, 
How beautiful the morning light 
Breaks on the city as it sleeps ! 
Fair as His love, who, doy and night, 
His watch o’er favored Israel keeps. 
CHORUS UF WATCHMEN. 
Wake, Zion, wake! and bless the Power 
That guards thee in the midnight hour. 
Wake, Israel, wake! and homage pay 
‘Lo Him whose love outshines the day.”’ 

The remainder of this part consists of a spirit- 
ed dramatic representation conducted by the 
Priest, choruses of Priests and Watchmen, the 
High Priest, Levites, the People, single voices, 
both male and female, chorus of Women, and 
again, all united together. The action repre- 
sents the offering up of the Morning Sacrifice, 
and the part concludes with the following an- 
them :— 

“ PEOPLE. 

“Praise Him alone! 
Beyond the splendors of the sun, 
He reigns Eternal, Glorious, One, 

On no divided throne. 
Round that throne what wonders meet! 
Clouds, the dust beneath his feet ; 
Thunder, but his voice; and fire, 
Ange] of his love, or ire. 
Raise the universal song! 
Sound it, Zion, first and long! 
Hosts of heaven, angelic choirs, 
Strike it on your living lyres! 
Sea, and earth, and skies, unite, 
Sun and moon, and stars of light! 
Praise him, praise, with one accord ; 
Halleluiah! Praise the Lord !” 

Part 2d. The same dramatic alternations of 
character are employed to represent the ceremo- 
ny of pouring out the water from Siloa’s foun- 
tain. ‘Towards the close The People unite in the 
following sublime hymn :— 


“Jehovah dwells in Light! 
Bright on his glorious courts below 
Ten thousand lamps their splendor throw ; 
To build his throne of heavenly light, 
Ten thousand suns their flames unite. 

There dwells the pure, immortal ray ! 
Serene, resplendent, infinite, alone, 
It robes the Essence of the Holy One 

In everlasting day. 


From this dim shadowy sphere 
We seek that central day on high. 
Hail, holy Light, all hail! we cry; 
Send down the full effulgence here, 
Till earth's long darkness disappear. 
Author of Light and Being! hail! 
The soul, the stars, the universe are thine ; 
Bid light o’er all, thy Light immortal, shine, 
Till Truth and Love prevail.” 





| With good music, the effect must be exceeding. 
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ly impressive—worth a journey to Boston at any 
time. The conception of the author is a noble 
one, and furnishes a new testimony to the united 
solidity and versatility of his powers. 


LBAP & STEM BASES. 


Dr. Davis has just commenced a Course of Lec- 
tures on Chemistry befure the Apprentices of Charles- 
ton, at the Queen-street Medical College. Members 
of the Apprentices’ Library Suciety, with their fami- 
lies, admitted free. All others are charged Three 
Dollars only fur this very uttractive course, 

A Young Men's Debating Society has just been es- 
tablished in this city. 

To prevent iron or steel implements from rusting, 
immerse thein, for an hour after grinding, in water 
strongly impregnated with lime. 

An editor in Wilmington, Delaware, proposes to 
publish a Newspaper Directory, noticing every news- 
paper in the United States, 

Irving's story of Rip Van Winkle was probably in- 
debted to the classical legend of Epimenides, who, 
according to the ancients, while he was tending his 
flocks one day, eniered into a cave, where he fell 
asleep. His sleep continued, says Pliny, fifty-seven 
years, and when he awoke, he found every object so 
much altered, that he scarce knew where he was. 

Two millions sterling per annum have already been 
saved to the British nation by the New Poor Law. 

The New York Mirror, among other pungent Noti- 
ces to Correspondents, declines the Lines on the Mis- 
sing Packet Ship, as she arrived on the day the vers- 
es came to hand. 

Sir Sidney Smith assured Prince Puckler-Muskau, 
that the currents in the Mediterranean Sea are so 
completely understood, that one might send letters in 
a bottle from one port to another, as safely as by post, 
and calculate the time of their arrival with as great 
certainty as if they had travelled in a steam-boat. 

Prince Puckler-Muskau proposes to make his last 
tour in America. 

Richter, the German wit snd philosopher, proposes 











togive to modern romances, containing a medley of 


every affectation, the title of ‘‘Hoppelpoppel, or the 
Heart !"’ 

A gentleman in Belgium having purchased a near- 
sighted horse, remedied the defect by supplying him 
with a pair of spectacles, which the horse regularly 
wears. 

The oil of Lavender is said to be an effectual exter- 
minator of moths. 

At the Lion Theatre in Boston, the Clown has been 
drawn in a pleasure carriage by four living Cats. 

The origin of all the roads in France was military. 

The following enviable entry occurs in John Eve- 
lyn’s diary: “1683, June 19. This day I paid all my 
debts to a farthing. Oh! blessed day ‘” 

Two children at the North have lately been cured 
of severe cases ofthe Whooping Cough, by a fumiga- 
tion of aromatic herbs, of which the Benzaes was the 
principal. 

The French Academy of Medicine, after a learned 
discussion upon the system of Phrenology, refuse to 
admit it as a true science. 

A tailor lately replied to a gentleman who com- 
plained that his coat fitted badly—‘I beg pardon, sir, 
but the coat must fit, for the measure’s right, and we 
always cuts ona jometry principle.’ 

The Value of the Neitle-—in Scotland I have eaten 
nettles, I have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined 
off a nettle cloth The young and tender nettle isan 
excellent pot herb, and the stalks of the old nettles are 
as good as flax for making cloth. I have heard my 
mother say that she thought nettle cloth more durable 
than any species of linen -Thomas Campbell in the 
New Monthly. 

An ingenious mechanic of Albany has invented 


what he calls a ‘Milkometer,’ to test the quality of 


milk, and tell how great a proportion of chalk, water, 
or lime, it contains. 





A Medical Debating Society is about to be establish- 
ed in Jamaica, to improve the votaries of that science. 

One hundred and fifty applications have been made 
in Boston on a single day for a small cottage in the 
Vicinity. 

A rail-road will cross Ireland to meet the steamboat 
line from America. 

In a late obituary notice, it was beautifully said of 
the subject of it, that “his word was better than his 
bond.” 

According to late statistical researches, the propor- 
tion of boys born to girls, is as one hundred and five 
to one hundred. 

A grand and very comprehensive Historical Dic- 
tionary is preparing in France, said to be one of the 
greatest undertakings ofthe kind in the world. 

Great attention is paid to the education of Catholic 
children in Buston. 

The number of persons in Great Britain and Ireland 
engaged in cutton, wool, silk, and flax manufactures, 
is 855,373. 

A ship-canal is projected, of eight miles in length, 
to connect New Orleans with the ocean. 

A remarkable invention for the kneading of dough 
has lately obtained a patent in France. 

Amachine, called the Corn-Planter, which saves 
the labour of eight men in planting, has been invented 
by a colored man in Maryland. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, has discov- 
ered several submarine forests in the waters near 
Cape Cod. 

The Editor of the Southern Agriculturist, by some 
improved methods of culture, produced last year furty- 
eight bushels of straw-berries on a single half-acre, 
the proceeds of which amounted to $360. 

The application ofsteam to the lifting of heavy ar- 
ticles from the holds of ships, and of stones in build- 
ing, promises to be successful in Liverpool 

One ounce of camphora‘ed spirits of wine, mixed 
with half an ounce of tho solution of subacetate of 
lead, is Sir Ashley Cooper’s receipt for chilblains. 

There has been during the last year a decrease in 
the consumption of ardent spirits in England and 
Scotland, amounting to 350,000 gallons. 

A motion to tax bachelors for the support ana edu- 
cation of orphans, has been lost inihe Virginia Legis- 
lature by a vote of 53 to 45. 

Almost all the members of the Bonaparte family are 
preparing to leave Europe, and remove to the United 
States of America. 

That literature has become a necessary article of 
life among the Londoners, appears from the following 
sign: “Soup—Roast Beef at 5. XX Ale—Newspa- 
pers—Porter, also a haunch of Venison at 6—also the 
magazines.”’ 

The boarders in Mrs. Harris’s house, in Boston, to 
the number of thirty, have formed a society called the 
“Bosion Literary Adelphi,” the exercises consisting of 
declamations, compositions, written and extempora- 
neous debates. 

A French physician has discovered from his own 
personal experience that a steam bath isa cure for the 
hydrophobia. He has also cured 80 patients. 

American Literature—Theie were printed in the 
United States during the past year, 540,000 books, be- 
sides pamphlets, &c. 

Steam Music.—The Emperor of Russia’s locomo- 
tive on his newly constructed rail-road at St. Peters- 
burg, drives a band of musical instruments. 

The writings of Heine and several other latitudina- 
rian young euthors, are prohibited by the German 
Confederation. 

A Lifeof Lord Byron, in four volumes, by Niccoli- 
ni, the tragic poet, has appeared in Italy. 

Ehrenberg, a successful investigator ofinfusory ani- 
malcules, has discovered that they have a nervous 
system, teeth, complicated intestines, and other organs 
belonging tu superiour animals. 

In Southern latitudes, there is a marine animal, 
called Tree-Lobster, which leaves the sea, and mounts 








the cocoa-nut palm for the sake of its fruit. 








Naturalists have recently discovered that a species 
of animalcule inhabits the brain, Maggots have long 
been suspected to infest many brains. 

There is a misapprehension with regard to the edu- 
cation of the poor in Ireland. They are better edu- 
cated than the poor in England. One curious proof 
is, that the government surveyors in Ireland find per- 
sons among the lowest class to calculate the sides and 
areas of their triangles, at one half-penny a triangle. 

Goethe avowed that he never changed a line in his 
works after they had once been written, 

Schiller makes the same avowal concerning his 
Robbers. He was displeased with the work, but he 
could not change it. 

Sago and Tapioca are advertised in the Boston pa- 
pers as cheap substitutes fur bread. 

Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, deny the report 
of their having fallen in love with the same lady, and 
fought at ten paces. 

When the Emperor of China dies, all his subjects 
are prohibited from marrying, or playing on any mu- 
sical instrument, for one hundred days. 

Winter Fashions in Maine——A fur cape, a boa 
twisted four times round the neck, tight lacings, silk 
stockings, French slippers, a terrible cold, a racking 
cough, diseased lungs, a mahogany coffin. 

Very superivur silk handkerchiefs, made by the At- 
lantic Silk Company of Nantucket, are now exhibiting 
in the Boston market. 

Arecent London paper says that the practice of 
tight lacing is declining with the bad taste that en- 
couraged it, 

The New York Mirror rightly demands why the 
Bostonians do not erect a monument in Mount Au- 
burn, tothe memory of Robert Treat Paine, the poet. 

The cigars imported from Havana into France in 
1835, amounted to 6,000,000 francs. 

We have lately seen this quaint device on a seal— 
“Come back’’--with the figure of a Guinea Fowl. It 
may be remembered that the cry of the Guinea Fowl 
nearly resembles that affectionate little phrase. 

Cotton next the skin is notonly warmer in winter 
than linen, but cooler in summer, and more healthy. 

Alexander H. Everett, in his oration on the anni- 
versary ofthe Bunker Hill Battle, exhibited the iden- 
tical ball which had killed Gen. Warren. 

There are in North Carolina from one to two 
thousand Cherokee Indians, who are poor, quiet, and 
orderly, retaining but little of their savage character. 

The Editor of the Schenectady Reflector, offers a 
premium of $60 for the best tale in wnich no woman 
shall be introduced. This looks like the proposition 
ofa disappointed man. 

A young man of Massachusetts, who had been 
driven to insanity by harsh treatment on board of a 
whaler, was, on his arrival home, restored to reason 
by his brother’s playing a familiar tune to him on the 
flute. 

The Queen of Madagascar has, by an edict, sup 
pressed the profession of Christianity among her sub- 
jects. 

A Mechanic’s Institute is in successful operation at 
Hobart Town, New South Wales, with lectures in 
various branches of science. 

In Van Dieman’s Land, they have been getting up 
an Annual, with fine engravings, &c., quite in the 
London style. 

Washington Irving’s Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey, and Mrs. Butler's Journal, are advertised at 
the bookstores of New Holland. 

The New York and Liverpool packets are begin. 
ning to rival in size the vessels of the American Navy. 

No European artist has ever attempted one achieve- 
ment of the Chinese, viz: to cut out from one solid 
ballofivory seven or eight interiour ones, each sepa. 
rate from the rest, and as beautifully carved as the ex- 
teriour one. 

Mr. Adger, the missionary from this city to Turkey, 
teaches in the Armenian, and his wife in the Greek 
language. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—B, M.S. received. 
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ANNA’S ANSWER TO HER COUSIN ELLEN. 


BY ANNA MARIA WELLES. 


Dear Ellen, the first time I heard 
About you from my mother, 

With wishes warm my heart was stirred 
That we might know each other. 


In many an hour of silent thought, 
My books and toys forgot, 

Your name was tu my memory brought, 
But ah, I knew you not, 


“A cousin so far off,” I said, 
“T scarcely care about ; 

And one I never saw !—Indeed 
I'd rather be without.” 


But when your letter came, I felt 
Within my bosom move, 

Something that all my heart did melt,— 
Cousin, ’twas kindred love. 


And ever since, I think of you 
As one ’twixt whom and me 

There should be gentle bonds and true,— 
Love, hope, and sympathy. 


I wish that in my happy arms 
I mightawhile enfold you, 

And gaze upon your infant charms: 
What rapture thus to hold you! 


Oh, I would rock you gently, dear, 
And sing my sweetest songs, 

And breathe them sofily in your ear 
That they might soothe your wrongs. 


For, Ellen, I’ve a tender heart, 
And sympathize I do, 

And take a deep and feeling part 
In all that troubles you. 


Your love of screaming, I must own 
I cannot quite conceive it: 

*Tis true it may improve your tone— 
And yet you'd better leave it. 


Dear cousin, take your heart's delight 
Unfettered now, and tree ; 

School-days will come,—ah luckless wight, 
"Tis then the clouds you'll see. 


Of school but little do I know, 
I’ve only been one quarter ; 

But then I’m sure I always go, 
Like lamb led to the slaughter. 


They tell of “childhood'’s happy day,” 
They love to talk about it, 

When study was as sweet as play— 
I hear the tale and scout it. 


Study soon wearies ;—yet I know 
That people call me clever ; 

But play—oh, when you older grow 
You'll want to play forever ! 


To needle work I’m quite averse, 
At hemming I rebel, 

My sewing-up is something worse, 
And oh, | hate to fell. 


A little History I know, 
Stories I love to read, 

But writing copies fine and slow 
Is very hard indeed. 


Geography, except the maps, 
Is absolute vexation, 


And as to spelling !—oh the traps— 
The deep mystification! 








To play, with bounding step | go ; 
Breezes and sunbeams round me :— 

At school what pleasure can I know, 
Four ugly walis to bound me? 


There oft on narrow bench for hours 
I sit, ill dreams steal o’er me; 
Thinking far more of birds and flowers 
Than of the book befure me. 


Then in rapt fancy o’er me crowd 
Fields, gardens, Puss, and Tray ! 

Once I forgot, and laughed aloud! 
Ah well :emembered day ! 


Then swelling with indignant pride 
I] went the live-long morning, 

In corner dark my shame to hide, 
To all an awful warning. 


O’erwhelmed with woe, I took my stand 
Amid a silence solemn ; 

My dug-eared houk held fast in hand, 
A tear on every column, 


But let me, love, no more delay 
On this ungenial theme; 

My Ejlen,—you must have your day— 
*Till then, of pleasure dream. 


And pray have patienve if you can ; 
Your grief, (I'd fain dispel it): 

You d better be called “Pitch-a-pan,”’ 
Than be obliged to spell it. 


And when they naine you “Bob-about,” 
Bear it, and think of her 

Who, when she’d bob or in or out, 
Is not allowed to stir. 


Yon say vour mother calls yuu Star: 
My dear, I thinkI know 

Not only what those bright things are, 
But why they call you so. 


Some night when all are fast asleep, 
Just raise your “violet eyes,” 

And slily through the curtains peep,— 
You'll see them in the skies. 


You'll see them glittering, far and near; 
You'll see them twinkling, blinking,— 
But gaze right on, and do not fear ; 
‘Tis not at you they’re winking. 


Though some do hold that from the sky 
They bend a little nearer, 

Meeting a sinless infant's eye, 
And always gleam the clearer. 


Among those stars,so far outspread, 
Are some they planets call, 

And they are worlds like ours, tis said,— 
— Don’t start so, they won't fall. 


Now all those pretty worlds are filled, 
I think, with babes like you,— 

And you were from a star distilled,— 
Now don't you think so too? 


I know your mother does ;—but then 
In future do not pout,— 

And if you’ re called a “star” again, 
— Just blow the candles out! 


I used to love ycur mother well ; 
Oh many an hour ofglee, 

And many a pleasant story-tell, 
She used to have with me. 


For me unnumbered toys she made, 
And oft my name would call ; 

Sweet kisses on my lip she laid, 
And loved me best of all. 








She sent me letters from afar, 
And baby verses too— 

And dolls all dressed—your dear mamma ! 
I wish sbe would send you. 


But farewell now—Heaven speed the time 
We shall together be ; 

When you to grand-pa’s arms shall climb, 
And I'll sit on his knee. 


Till then, sweet peace with you abide; 
Be patient, gentle, good : 

See life upon its sunniest side, 
As star-born spirits should. 


"Tis far, ‘tis far across the sea, 
But come, and I will tell 

What mirthful hours for you and me 
Are held in store—Farewell. 
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THE WREATH OF MEMORY. 
Sweet Spring hath returned with her blossoms and 

flowers, 
Her warbling of birds and her glad sunny hours; 
Her emerald mantle o’erspreads lawn and hill, 
And her sott breezes play in each mur.nuring rill. 
But alas! the green hopes of my spring; where are they? 
Oh where the bright visions which cluster’d so gay? 
The turf now enshrouds them—sad echo replies, 
As it poir.ts to each grave where my buried hope lies. 


I will hie me at dawn to each garden and bower, 

I will pluck the young buds gemm’d with dew from 
each flower ; 

And I'll twine me a Wreath which shall speak of the 
dead, 

And I'll lay the sad relic upon their last bed. 

Each leaf shall discourse of the past happy hours, 

When fancy and hope gaily ranged their fair bowers; 

I will twine them as emblems of spirits now fled, 

Those objects beloved who are laid with the dead. 


Their Purity first shall the Lily disclose, 

W hile their Merit blooms forth in the genialMossRose; 

The Violet white will their Modesty tell, 

And their Constancy shine in the Hyacinth’s bell. 

Their fair Fame shall breathe from the Bay wreath’s 
perfume, 

Their Meekness, from sweet Myrtle flowers that 
bloom ; 

Of their Youth the white Rosebud anemblem shall 
be, 

And the Am’ranth proclaim them Immortal to me. 


I will cluster the Jasmine with Mignonettes white, 

Which shall tell oftheir Worth and their Loveliness 
bright; 

Their Faith in the Blue Violet's leaves will be seen, 

While “Think of Me” whispers from Cedar’s dark 
green. 

The Hawthorn their Hope in high heaven shall tell ; 

While their Friendship so true in the Snow-drop shall 
dwell, 

And Camelias will speak of their Excellence too, 

While I twine in sweet emblems of every hue. 


The Pale Rose will shed there its silent regret, 

And Remembrance will cling to the Rosemary yet; 

The Cypress and Willow, will mournfully blend, 

While our thoughts in the Snow-ball to heaven ascend. 

Thus together I'll weave each bright blossom and 
flower, 

(Sweet gifts of a kind and Invisible Power ;) 

And they a dear perfume will soothingly shed, 

Around the green graves of the “young and loved’’ 
dead. AZILE. 
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